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RECORD ENGINE REPAIR JOB 


F orty-eight 

continuous service wi 
standing regret must be an exception to 
the rule as applied to the rank and file of 
workers, but such is the way that Newton Mc- 
Keeby of Binghamton, former Train Baggage¬ 
man on the Susquehanna division, now retired, 
sums up his career with The Delaware and 
Hudson Company. It is a coincidence worthy 
of note that the conditions which contributed 
directly to that regret are what unsuspecting 
railroad workers are courting to-day when they 
support radical politicians who would have 
them believe that a panacea for all their ills is 
to be found ija legislation that would throttle 
the railroadJqf the country and completely 
revolutioniz^he basic principles of a well es¬ 
tablished njmfession. He was a member of the 
surveyingroarty that staked out the right-of- 
way for the Albany and Susquehanna, which 
line now forms the Susquehanna division of our 
railroad, into the city of Binghamton in 1808 
and then actually entered the service as a 
(Continued on Page 7) 


COLONIE MOTIVE POWER DEPARTMENT EMPLOYES GIVE ENGINE 853, FEDERAL, 
CLASS 4, REPAIRS IN 11 HOURS. 55 MINUTES. 


C RITICS have said “it is one tiling to do a quick job and another to do a good job.” 
Be that as it may, there is no gainsaying the fact that a job done well is a good 
job always. In line with the same thought, it might be said, also, that it is a big 
undertaking to subject a locomotive to a Federal, Class 4, Repair Job and complete the 
multitudinous details connected therewith, with mechanical perfection, within the 
brief space of twenty hours, a fair allotment of time, but when those hours are 
cut nearly in half in the able accomplishment of such performance, the results may 
be regarded to stand, henceforth, as a shop record. Briefly, then, the employes 
in the Motive Power department at Colonie, established a notable record when, 
on Tuesday, November 20, last, they overhauled Locomotive No. 853, after the 
manner indicated, and turned it over to a road crew in exactly 11 hours and 55 minutes. 

There is a spirit of loyalty and enterprise among the workers at the Colonie plant 
that is unbeatable and the key to their success in the accomplishment of such a com¬ 
mendable demonstration rests therein. From the hour of eight o’clock in the morning, 
when the stripping of the locomotive was begun in the “Back Shop,” until 7:55 
p. m., the same day, when it was on the turntable at the roundhouse, again in road 
service, not a man from the Shop Superintendent down to the aged sweeper was 
found wanting; not a man flinched for an instant in his zeal and determination to 
bring success to the task at hand. Each and every movement was negotiated with a 
finesse of action that brought merited credit to the organization of the shop force. 
Among the many visitors, laymen and men from nearly every branch of the service, 
comment that was most complimentary was to be heard at every turn. “The evi¬ 
dence of co-operation and desire on'the part of each man to do his bit is unusual,” 
was one remark that was overheard through the rat-tat-tat of air hammers and 
drills and the battling of hammers and sledges, and this was concluded with the 
further observation that while the faces of the men were well begrimed and covered 
with generous beads of sweat that persisted in percolating through the grease and dirt, 
back of it all there was ever a smile of pronounced determination. “My hat is off 
to the Colonie men,” the man added enthusiastically. Another was heard to declare 
that “it was a splendid illustration of the harmonious dovetailing of efficient effort,” 
and then expressed an earnest wish that he 58,800 lbs.; weight of tender (loaded), 120,800 


might be able to personally compliment each 
man in the shop who may have participated 
in the undertaking in any way. These are but 
samples of the many outbursts of enthusiasm 
engendered 'by the manner in which the men 
went about their respective tasks and forth 1 - 
with accomplished the work assigned. 

In anticipation of the test, a schedule of 
performance conforming to customary shop 
practices, had been worked out most carefully 
in order that not a single point of educational 
value might escape observation, but this, of 
necessity, was discarded during the first hour, 
so much more rapidly did the work progress 
than had even the more optimistic among 
those who had planned the event even once had 
dared to predict. The schedule, together with a 
detailed statement of performance as it actu¬ 
ally occurred, appears elsewhere in these col¬ 
umns to afford those employes who may care 
to do so, an opportunity to make minute com¬ 
parisons. 

Locomotive No. 853, E-3-A classification, is 
of the following specifications: 

Type, 2-8-0; weight on engine truck, 25,000 
lbs.; weight on drivers, 191,000 lbs.; total 
weight, 216,000 lbs.; weight of tender (light), 


lbs.; weight of engine and tender, 336,800 lbs.; 
steam pressure, 200 lbs.; cylinders, 23 by- 3* 
in.; drivers, 57 in. 

Continuous road service since the locomo¬ 
tive was repaired has proven that the work, 
though in a sense a quick job, was well done. 
The Road Foreman of Engines and George 
Brown, Master Mechanic, both of the Susque¬ 
hanna division, where the locomotive is as¬ 
signed, have found it to be giving a most 
creditable account of itself, and each is gener¬ 
ous in his praise of the ability of the men em¬ 
ployed at Colonie. 

On Thursday, November 22, J. T. Loree, 
Vice-President and General Manager, who, hav¬ 
ing been detailed elsewhere on matters of busi¬ 
ness, was unable to witness the demonstration, 
addressed the Colonie employes at a noon-day 
rally and paid them a high compliment for the 
record they had established. Incidentally, he 
reiterated the policy of the Company such as 
is designed to keep the employes fully advised 
of conditions which directly affect their wel¬ 
fare, and urged them to discard all idle rumors 
such as are only multiplied by the telling of 
them to others. 

(Concluded on Page 2) 


7 RAIN BAGGAGEMAN. Susquehanna 
Division — Born October IS, I SSI —• 
Entered Employ of The Delaware and Hudson 
Company, May I, 1871 — Pensioned, June I, 
1919—-Total Continuous Service, 48 Years, I 
Month—-Resides at No. 3 Dennison A 
Binghamton, N. 


NEWTON McKEEBY 
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SCHEDULE OF MOVEMENT, ENGINE 853, THROUGH SHOP 

SCHEDULE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 



8:00 A. M. to 10:00 A. M. 


Engine in shop; tank disconnected; boiler front off; ash 
pan shoes, etc., off; feed pipes, etc., removed; brake r<xis 
and binders down; main rods off; wheels out and engine 
truok: side rods off; front end plated, etc., out; unit bolts 
out; hand rails, etc., off firebox; jacket and lagging off 
firebox; all valves out; running boards, etc., off. 


10:00 A. M. to 12:00 Noon 

Exhaust pot out. Spring rigging off. Binders applied. 
Pistons removed. Motion work stripped. Superheater 
units out. Air pumps, dome oap, etc., off. Throttle out, 
bell and generator off. 


Engine in shop, tank disconnected. Boiler front off. Ash pan shoes, post and rigging off. Feed pipes, steam, over¬ 
flow and air pipes off. Break rods and binders down. Main rods off. Wheels out, engine truck out, side rods off. h ront 
end off. Front end arrangement out. Unit bolts out. Left front hand rail off. Jacket and lagging off firebox. Valve 
heads off and valves out. L. F. running board off. Wiring and conduit off. Crossheads applied. Pops and whistle 
removed and capped. Motion work stripped. Exhaust pot out. Spring rigging off. Binders applied for layout out. 
Pistons removed. Superheater units out. Air pump removed. Dome can off. Throttle out. Bell and generator 
removed and applied. Main reservoir off and tested. Injector removed and applied. Governor removed and applied. 
Automatic and straight air valves removed and applied. Air and steam gauges removed. Removed no small flues. Re¬ 
verse lever, fulcrums and quadrant applied. Driving brake fulcrum arms and shaft removed. Pump disconnected. Main 
reservoir pipes disconnected. Blower pipe altered in cab and front end. Straight air valve piping altered. Sash, doors 
and sash slides removed from cab. 


Guides lined. Holes reamed and bolts applied. Air pump applied. Check removed, ball joint milled and ground and 
check applied. Two broken staybolts removed and replaced. Throttle replaced and dome cover applied, bhocs and 
wedges laid out, up and trammed. Valves in. Brake cylinders cleaned and oiled. Pistons applied and connected to 
crossheads. Front cylinder heads on. Tell tale holes opened up. Spring rigging applied. Engine wheeled. 




12 Noon to 2 P. M. 

Engine wheelod. Flues out of boiler. Staybolt work 
completed; tell-tale holes, etc. Shoes and wedges laid out, 
etc. Guides bolted, front end. Valves in. Throttle 
ground and in. and dome oap on. Brake cylinders cleaned 
and oiled. Shoes and wedges, etc., up and trammed. 
Putting in flues. 


06 Flues set, rolled and beaded, OK for tost. Boiler filled with water and tested. Exhaust pot in. Header joint s ^ 
ground. Side rods applied. Main rods applied. Main reservoirs applied. 30 Grates removed and replaced. Cal4^^ 
painted green inside. ^ 


Side rods, etc., on. Brake hangers and rigging on. Boiler lagged and jacket on. 30 Units applied. Cab varnished. Back jacket painted. Driving brake fulcrum arm 
Motion work applied. Back end guides bolted. Flues and shaft applied. Double water check pipes polished. Shoes and wedges finished, 
all in and working. 


4 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Pistons in and cylinder heads applied. Boiler tested. 
Exhaust pipe in. 


6 P. M. to 9 P. M. 

Brake rigging and binders, etc., completed. Firebox 
lagged and jacketed. Hand rails, etc., applied. Unts 
applied and tested. 


9 P. M. to 1 A. M. 


Brake rigging finished. Front end applied. Engine truck applied. Air pipes connected up.. Sash doors and sash 
slides applied. Headlight on. Cellar fronts on and grease examined. New wiring and conduit applied. Front end 
arrangement applied. 




Engine pulled out at tt:10J\ M. Valve marks taken and sj>otted in roundhouse at 6:20 P. M. Frame sprayed. Tank /. 
coupled up. Wheels second coated and engine trimmed. Motion work parts removed, alterations made and parts applie d. 
Engine truck boxes packed Boiler washed and pluffs in. Boiler filled. Engine fired 7-11 P. M. Engine poppeu 7 
P. M. Air tested 6:45 to 7:53 P. M. Electric headlight burning. Engine complete on turntable at 7:55 P. M. (OK for 
trial and crew on engine.) 


Front end plates and netting applied. Boiler front 
on and bolted complete. Firedoors, mountings on and 
completed. Main rods and motion work completed. 
Engine truck applied and connected. Completing pipe work. 
Draw bar ready and^on engine. 


Engine taken to roundhouse. Boiler washed and 
plugged. Tank coupled. Fill and tire. Test air, set 
pops, etc. Call crew EA._M. 

3 A. M. to 4 A. M. 

Ready for trial. 

20 HOURS TOTAL TIME CONSUMED, 11 HOURS, 55 MINUTES 


PENSIONED RECENTLY 

The following pension cases have been 
closed recently and pensions granted retroac¬ 
tive to the dates given: 

Barker, Charles F., Conductor, Saratoga divi¬ 
sion. Born August 19, 1805. Entered service 
as a Baggageman, .lanuary 1, 1880. Pen¬ 
sioned June 1, 1923. Total continuous ser¬ 
vice, 43 years 5 months. Resides at No. 552 
Hudson avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Berry, Stephen D., Watchman, Scranton, Pa. 
Born May 22, 1847. Entered service as 
Night Watchman, June 1, 1902. Pensioned 
September 1, 1923. Total continuous service, 
21 years 3 months. Resides at No. 940 Web¬ 
ster avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

Brandt, ('habi.es F., Fireman, Susquehanna 
division. Born November 30, 1852. Entered 
service as a Fireman, June 1, 1888. Pen- 

two 


sioned June 1, 1928. Total continuous ser¬ 
vice, 35 years. Resides at No. 306 Van 
Vranken avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Cain, John, Caller, Mohawk. Born August 1, 
1858. Entered service as a Brakeman, Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1789. Pensioned April 1, 1923. 

Total continuous service, 44 years 3 months. 
Resides at No. 632 Chrisler avenue, Schenec¬ 
tady, N. Y. 

Finn, Jeremiah, Trainman, Saratoga division. 
Born August 9, 1858. Entered service as a 
Trainman July 1, 1881. Pensioned July 1. 
1923. Total continuous service, 42 years. 
Resides at No. 4 Brewery street, Port Ed¬ 
ward, N. Y. 

Cashier, Joseph, Section Foreman, Westport, 
N. Y. Born August 1, 1858. Entered service 
as a Laborer, September 1, 1879. Pensioned 
May 1. 1923. Total continuous service, 43 
years 8 months. Resides at Westport, N. Y. 


▲ 


Malay, Daniel, Material Man, Car depart¬ 
ment, Carbondale, Pa. Born April 2, 1863. 
Entered service as a iSlate Picker June 1, 
1870. Pensioned April 1, 1923. Total con¬ 
tinuous service. 52 years 10 months. Re¬ 
sides at No. 22 Peek avenue, Carbondale, Pa. 
(See The Bulletin of November 15, 1923, 
for sketch of his service.) 

.Merbiam, William D., Baggageman, Saratoga 
and Champlain divisions. Born February 
24, 1854. Entered service as Baggageman, 
May 1, 1892. Pensioner May 1, 1923. Total 
continuous service, 31 years. Resides at 
Westport, N. Y. 

Vebkr, George E., Tool Room Attendant, One- 
nnta, N. Y. Born August 12, 1849. Entered 
service, October 1, 1889. Pensioned August 
1. 1923. Total continuous service, 33 years 
10 months. Resides at No. 1 Hickory street, 
Oneonta N. Y. 
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THE RAILWAYS—AN OPPRESSED INDUSTRY 

By.H. T. NEWCOMB, General Solicitor* 

(Continued from laist Issue) 


ET me return to fundamentals. 

I said, at the beginning, that we con¬ 
cede that tlie governmental power of reg¬ 
ulation is established. Two of the nine justices 
ot the Supreme i ourt thought otherwise as re¬ 
cently as the year 1877, when its exercise in 
this country was first in issue in that court; 
Mr. Justice Field, perhaps the ablest jurist who 
participated in the consideration of Munn v. 
Illinois, 94 U. S. 113“ took that view and pre¬ 
dicted that serious evils would result from the 
decision/ The majority of the court at that 
time considered, however, that apprehensions of 
oppression were not warranted and that abuses 
of power would never obtain popular sanction; 
the possibility and necessity of resort to con¬ 
stitutional safeguards against confiscation 
were not suggested until several years later. 
Indeed, the historical and legal basis on 
which the majority of the court rested its 
atlirmation of power affords no support for 
the administrative excesses from which we 
now suffer. 

Our common la v, as you all know, is an in¬ 
heritance received from England. From time 
immemorial, in that country, it had been held 
that, although the owners of almost all classes 
of property must be allowed to determine, in 
their own exclusive and uncontrollable dis¬ 
cretion, whether they would sell or not sell, 
permit others to use or refuse to permit, and 
the prices or rates which they would accept 
for their goods or services, there were certain 
exceptions to this general rule. The services 
of blacksmiths constituted one exception and 
the accommodations supplied by innkeepers 
another. Carters, when they made them¬ 
selves common carriers for hire, were also in 
this category. 5 The exceptions were declared 
to be industries in which the voluntary ac¬ 
tion of those entering them had created and 
conceded “ a public interest ” and that inter¬ 
est was held to establish a right to regulate 
the prices or rates. It became, therefore, the 
law of England that the innkeeper, must re¬ 
ceive any applicant for food and shelter and 
must supply both for a reasonable charge. If 
an exorbitant charge should bo made the 
guest might tender a reasonable amount and 
refuse to pay the balance or pay the full 
amount and recover the balance over a rea¬ 
sonable charge by suit. Similar rules of law 
were applied in the cases of blacksmiths and 
common carriers and other industries regarded 
as in the same class. These rules of law came 
to America with the colonists of the seven¬ 
teenth century, were thoroughly acclimatized 
before our Revolution, and, except where 
modified by statute, I assume that they arc 
to-day applicable to hotels and taxicabs and 
I should be interested if some one would in¬ 
quire in what material respect the principles 
that should apply to the roadside garage of 
New York differ from those that, applied in 
Shakespeare’s time to a roadside smith}' 1 ’-in 
Devonshire. 

But no one ever supposed that these prin¬ 
ciples tool; any account of profit-reasonable¬ 


ness of price as conceived in England during 
ihe seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
iu colonial America included no concept of 
reasonable profit. The entire scope ol the 
principle yeas exhausted wuen tlie wayfarer 
bad been protected against malicious •efusal 
of entertainment at me inn; against capri¬ 
cious extortion at tlie smithy, and tlie snip¬ 
per from exclusion lidm the services of the 
carter, either by arbitrary denial or by an 
exaction grossly disproportionate to the 
work performed, it was never suggested that 
the blacksmith could bg denied the right to 
accumulate savings, mat tne innkeeper should 
not become rich lrom tlie quality and popu¬ 
larity of his service, that tne carter's reason¬ 
able rate would become unreasonable if his 
daily loads should be doubled. It was never 
intimated that the blacksmith could be com¬ 
manded to add to the capacity of his forge or 
his hours of labor or those ot his adult assist¬ 
ant restricted, or tiial tlie innkeepers ac¬ 
counts could be controlled by tlie govern¬ 
ment and lictitious charges for depreciation 
of the inn or its appurtenances required, or 
that the carter could be made to buy' an ad¬ 
ditional horse or put a cover upon Ins wagon 
or extend his route or ask permission of pub- 
lie authority before placing a chattel mort¬ 
gage upon his equipment. 

All these are modern additions to the con¬ 
cepts of governmental power; additions 
which, in my opinion, would have seemed as 
incongruous and inadmissible to the Supreme 
Court judges who took part iu the decision 
in Munn v. Illinois, supra, as they would have 
seemed absurd and abhorrent to the English 
judges and statesmen of the period which 
ended the American Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. Our jurists turn to those remote times 
to support tlieir doctrine of exceptions from 
the general rules of our constitutional system, 
but our politicians and legislators refuse to 
routine their application of this doctrine 
within the historic boundaries. No doubt, it 
has long been too late to ask the judiciary to 
restore these ancient landmarks, but it is not 
by any means too late to raise the question 
of public expediency with the electorate and 
to press the sound views that are essential to 
the salvation of our industry in every forum 
to which we have access and upon every pri¬ 
vate and public occasion of which any of us 
can seize the advantage. On this question of 
expediency, let me quote Senator Cummings, a 
none too-friendly witness. In a public docu¬ 
ment issued during the last month or two, he 
has said: 

“ * * * our present policy of pri¬ 

vate ownership (of railway's) can not 
endure unless the railways, taken as a 
whole, can earn the cost of tlieir mainte¬ 
nance and operation, with a fair return 
upon the value of the property which ren¬ 
ders the service; if they do not, the neces¬ 
sary extensions, additions and better¬ 
ments can not be made and many of the 


facilities will fall into inefliciency, if not 
total disuse.” 

1 shall conclude where I began. This gov- 
crumentally oppressed industry of ours, in 
addition to many other fatuous and vicious 
restrictions, National and State, is now con¬ 
demned by the Federal system of regulation, 
the statute and its administration, to these 
conditions: 

1. In times when the general industry 

of the country is most intensely active 
“and prosperous, the railways, as a whole, 
may not receive and retain quite enough 
to amount to fair return upon the fair 
value of their properties (I believe, iu 
this respect, the law is unconstitutional, at 
least in part, but that is another story 
and ultimate decision is, at least, re¬ 
mote). ' « 

2. Even iu such periods of prosperity 
in other industries, many necessary rail¬ 
ways will be doing business at confisca¬ 
tory rates, but will be unable to protect 
themselves by resort to the constitutional 
safeguards because of competitive rela- 
tions' with slightly better situated rail¬ 
ways. 

3. In all other periods, that is, when¬ 
ever general industry is in any degree be¬ 
low its very maximum of activity, the 
whole railway system will be earning 
much less than the confiscatory limit, few 
railways will earn any dividends, many 
railroads will not earn the full interest 
on their funded debt, a considerable num¬ 
ber will not earn their operating ex¬ 
penses and taxes. 

This is a fair summary of what has hap- ” 
peued during the three and one-half years 
since the termination of Federal control 
and the return of the railways to their own¬ 
ers ; it is what must be predicted for the fu 
ture (unless existing laws and administra¬ 
tive methods and the public policies on which 
they are based are radically changed), 
whether we derive our anticipations from 
study of the past or from the inescapable 
logic of tlie facts and the unmistakable ten¬ 
dencies of tlie present. Ask your banker 
whether he would extend any credit to an in¬ 
dustry or enterprise so conditioned; ask your¬ 
self whether you could wisely invest a dollar 
in any such industry or enterprise. 

This oppressed industry is yours and mine; 
to it we have given, or intend to give, the 
best of our lives. Any among us will deny 
his obligation to himself, to his family and 
to his country, if, in this critical time, he 
fails to devote to the interest of this indus¬ 
try. which is also the general interest of the 
Nation, the best powers of his intellect and 
every ounce of his influence upon the thought 
and action of the public. Responsibility is 
never less nor greater than opportunity and 
our opportunity will wonderfully expand with 
utilization. I ask you. not en masse, but 
singly, each of you, what are you doing to 
do about it? 

(Concluded on Race 8) 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

Sound over all waters, reach out from all lands, 

The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands; 

Sing hymns that were fun g by the stars of the morn, 

Sing songs of the angles when Jesus was born ! 

With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 

The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 

Rise, hope o/*the ages, arise like the sun, 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 

Sing the bridal of nations ! with chorals of love, 

Sing out the war vulture and sing in the dove, 

Till the hearts of the people keep time in accord. 

And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord! 

Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations; 

The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 

Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 

East, west, north, and south let the long quarrel cease : 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 

Sing of glory to God and of good-will to man! 

Hark, joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us ! 

The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun. 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 


======== T HE ===== 
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KEEP AN EYE ON CONGRESS 

ET the employes of the railroads now 
simulate the business of occupying seats 
in the Congressional hippodrome at 
Washington while, for a few months hence, 
t hey watch the sad travesty of bringing about 
a further regulation of their profession by 
means of certain legislation such as has long 
been promised the public by Messrs. LaFollette, 
lirookhart, Couzens and Company. Many 
workers, particularly those who have followed 
the business of railroading for many long 
years, who owe their all to the success that 
has been made, will sit uncomfortably through¬ 
out this performance, and well may it be so, 
for whatever affects the railroads must, of ne¬ 
cessity, enter into the lives of the employes in 
one manner or another. 

These congressional white hopes, such as 
would make the railroads “ right,” as they de¬ 
light to infer, are not men of practical experi¬ 
ence—men who know the art of railroading by 
reason of hard knocks and privations—still 
they have the audacity to stand before the 
American people and tell them, even in the 
face-ef new records in nearly every phase of 
railroad work as have been established during 
the past year, that they can reduce freight 
rates and, at the same time, give better service 
with better equipment and better paid em¬ 
ployes; that they can bring about conditions 
the realization of which is wholly dependent 
upon the revenues derived, and such as have, 
in many cases, been the life-long ambition of 
railroad managers. Yes, they can do all these 
things, at least they say they can, but “say¬ 
ing ” and “ doing,” as ever, remain things of 
an entirely opposite nature. 

Federal control or government ownership is 
what they are seeking, a condition such as 
would, if brought about, assure a comfortable 
berth for aspiring politicians and their friends 
and tlie men in the ranks “Be * * — 

well, what do they care for them? We have 
a ease among our pensioned employes, that of 
Newton McKeeby, a sketch of whose career is 
printed in this issue, who, after nearly a half 
century of service with The Delaware and 
\ Hudson Company, was forced to retire while 
the government was in control of the road dur¬ 
ing the late war, simply because the spirit of 
railroading such as has attracted men to that 


profession since the day when the first train 
was run, was ruthlessly torn asunder. 

Before the next issue of The Bulletin is 
printed, the President will have sent his mes¬ 
sage to Congress, and in it will have defined 
his attitude toward the railroads, it is pre¬ 
sumed. But, despite his views, should they be 
favorable to our profession, attempts will be 
made, no doubt, to inject into the proceedings 
of Congress radical legislation designed to 
throttle the powers of private interests in the 
management of the railroads, which so long 
have been financed by their money. It will be 
most interesting, though at times the source 
of much concern, to watch the developments at 
Washington in the weeks to come. 


If you intend to go to Work there is no bet¬ 
ter place than right where you are; if you do 
not intend to go to work you cannot get along 
anywhere. Squirming and crawling from place 
to place can do no good.—Abraham Lincoln, 


BULLETIN DA TE CHANGED 

SLIGHT change in the status of The 
Bulletin is made with this issue. 
The scheme of distribution is so de¬ 
signed that a copy of each current issue may 
be handed to the employe with the semi¬ 
monthly pay check, and the date which it has 
borne heretofore has been representative of the 
pay period in which it is issued. This practice 
is thoroughly understood within the family cir¬ 
cle of Delaware and Hudson workers, but 
others, of whom our mailing list numbers sev¬ 
eral hundred, may b led to think they are 
receiving an old issue when, as a matter 
of fact, a current number is at hand, for the 
reason that the date of publication antedates 
that of delivery by two weeks. Therefore, in 
order to maintain the continuity of files, the 
present issue, the last of the year, is num¬ 
bered 23-24. The Bulletin of January 1, 
1024, will be Number 1 of Volume 4, and 
thereafter its issuance will be coincident With 
the date of publication. 
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for the labor he might perform. He had grown 


up with the railroad, it might be said, and to 
it he naturally turned. He was not long in 
choosing train service as offering the greatest 
advantages. His first trip as a brakeman, ac¬ 
cordingly, was .made to Oneonta with John 
Houck, a conductor of that day. Their train 
consisted of about forty “ dumps,” as some of 
the little cars then in use were known. Even 
though those cars were of small capacity coin- 
pared to the equipment now in use, the little 
woodbumers were unable to draw such a train 
“ up the hill ” out of Binghamton, and it be¬ 
came necessary, therefore, to divide the train 
and make two trips to the Tunnel. From there 
to Oneonta no difficulty of that kind was to be 
experienced. About eight hours were required 
for the entire trip in one direction. Another 


■HTuglit to a close. If comparisons may no 
Hhanced, it might then be said that his scpara- 
™>n from the Company was due to a “ broken 
iieart.” His pathetic story is, indeed, a rebuke 
■> those advocates of government control or 
Iwnersliip of the railroads; it is a lesson of 
fact rather than of prejudice, that is worthy 
of the thoughtful consideration of every em¬ 
ploye; it is a warning to those who listen to the 
clamorings of selfish, grasping politicians who 
would plunge them into an abyss of great 
'doubt and uncertainty; it is a tribute to the 
benignity and fairness of the Management of 
The Delaware and Hudson Company such as 
Mr. MoKeeby so long 
enjoyed. Listen 
thoughtfully to what 


No. 3, (A. &S.) AT OLD ALBANY STATION 


In the course of 
time, he transferred to 
passenger service, and 
followed that work for 


was in the day of the 
link and pin and the 
hand brake. Few Car 
Inspectors were main¬ 
tained along the. lire 
to look after the pas¬ 
senger equipment, and 
it became the duty of 
the trainmen to pack 
journal boxes and do 
such other menial 
on the road. C. D 
j was the superintendent of the 
;hat these men should wear some 
ss, but he did not wish to re- 
mrcliase uniforms such as might 
lie performance of the rougher 
work. He finally decided on an 
ise of which was of blue denim, 
hich was adorned with a double 
buttons on which was superim- 
n of an eagle. The skirt of the 
tucked inside of trousers of brown 
1 a wide leather belt brought to¬ 
ll a big brass buckle on which was 
the Company’s monogram, com- 
Iress. A broad top top silk cap, with 
learing the name of the Company 
the visor, was adopted, also. At one 
rainmen were required to ascertain 
r not a passenger boarding a train 
(Continued on Page 8) 


put us on the rounds; 

first in, first out. mmm^rnSSSSSaa 
Sometimes it was one 

conductor and some- Mr. McKeeby 

times it was another. 

A lot of ?cd tape was added. That increai 
the amount of railroad mail to be carried, 
was a big job to sort the pouches and keep 
them straight. Men were put in charge of 
various departments, or operations, that 
didn’t know. They didn’t care for us; 
had never meant anything to them nor 1 
to us. With night runs and day runs, n 
two runs alike. I stood it all pretty well. 1 
I became discouraged, and decided to get 
, tile road and enjoy a few years of life « 
my health was fairly good. I felt pretty 
about it, but there seemed to be nothing 
■for me to do. I couldn’t go on as I was. 
kuf hadn’t been for those things, I might be 
ping yet, because I like the railroad and 
lown officials were the best in the com 
They * always used me right, and I ' 
them to know how much I appreciate all 
they have done for me.” 

Bifisi was born in the town of New Mil 


md to Hi» left »tand 


i. third from left. On hi. right is " Reddy ’'White. Engineer, « 
Fred Condon, Brakemen, and Fred Vincent, Conductor 

ed school. Starting at the point in Binghamton 

It where the road was to terminate, he remained 

with the surveyors until they had completed 
the survey as far as the high bank in the vicin¬ 
ity of Port Dickinson. He carried the chain, 
drove stakes, and. at times, helped to grade 
they the right-of-way. He recalls that the first pas- 
never senger house at Binghamton stood about on 
Then the site of the present freight house in North 
t off Chenango street, and was a small wooden build- 
while ing. A few rods east there was a much larger 
,- bad building of similar construction in which four 

r left. or live locomotives might be stored. And. in 

L If the vicinity of Liberty street, there was a spa- 

i run- cions platform from which the little engines 

1 our were sunnlied with fuel, a task at which lie 


ilenim. am 


seven 
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EARLY HISTORY OF ALBANY 


By MADAME DE LA TOUR DU PIN 

(Continued from I,U8t Issue) 


T HE very wise measure affecting children 
born in slavery, which obliged the own¬ 
ers of slaves to raise them, gave, on the 
other hand, to the slave the time to make 
good to his master, by his work, the cost of 
his education. One of these 4 blacks,’ a very 
worthless character, who had hoped that the 
act of the Legislature would give him his lib¬ 
erty without conditions, resolved to be re¬ 
venged. He enrolled several miserable fellows 
like himself, and on a fixed day arranged to 
set fire to the city, which, at this time, was 
constructed of wood. This atrocious plan 
succeeded beyond their expectations. Fires were 
started in twenty places at once, and houses 
and stores, with their contents, were destroyed, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the inhabitants, 
at the head of whom labored the old General 
Schuyler, and all of his family. A little 
negrees, twelve years old, was arrested at the 
moment she was setting fire to a store with 
straw from the stable of her master. She re¬ 
vealed the names of her accomplices. The next 
day a court assembled upon the still smoking 
ruins and condemned the black chief and six 
of his accomplices to be hung, which sentence 
was executed at once. 

“ The Van Rensselaer and Schuyler families 
set the example of groat activity in repairing 
the disaster. Cargoes of merchandise, of brick, 
and of furniture were brought up from New 
York, and a charming new city sprang from 
the ashes of the old. Houses of stone and 
especially of brick were erected, which were 
covered with plates of zinc and tin, and when 
we arrived at Albany there was no longer any 
trace of the fire. 

“ The house of General Schuyler and that of 
his son-in-law, Mr. Van Rensselaer, each being 
isolated in the midst of a garden, had been 
spired. It was there that we received a wel¬ 
come which was as flattering as it was hos¬ 
pitable. General Schuyler * * * entered 

into all our plans, our desires and our in¬ 
terests.” 

When we arrived in America the head of the 
Van Rensselaer family, which was divided into 
a large number of branches, all of which were 
rich, was married to the eldest daughter of 
General Schuyler. By the people he was called 
the “ Patroon,” a Holland word which means 
siegneur. The very day of our arrival at Al¬ 
bany, towards evening, we took a walk in a 
long and very fine street, at the extremity of 
whicli we discovered a tract of ground enclosed 
by a simple palisade, painted white. This was 
'a very well-kept park, planted with fine trees 
and flowers, and surrounding a handsome man¬ 
sion of very simple architecture, with no pre¬ 
tentions to flowers or exterior beauty. Behind 
were to be seen a number of outbuildings, 
which gave to the whole establishment the air 
of a very fine and well-kept farm. I asked of 
a young boy, who opened the gate to permit 
ns to descend to the edges of the river, who 
was the proprietor of this mansion. He re¬ 


plied, with an air of, surprise, that it was the 
house of the “ Patroon.” 

As we did not wish to remain in Albany, 
General Schuyler took charge of finding us a 
farm which we could buy in the neighborhood. 
He advised us in the meantime to arrange for 
three months to live with a family of his ac¬ 
quaintance, which was located not far from 
the farm which his brother, Colonel Schuyler, 
occupied with his twelve children. After this, 
we went to live with Mr. Van Buren to learn 
American manners, as we had made it a con¬ 
dition of living with them that they were not 
to change in any way the customs of the house. 

My husband visited several farms. We 
were awaiting the arrival of the funds which 
had been sent us from Holland before purchas¬ 
ing the farm which we expected to acquire. 
General Schuyler and Mr. Van Rensselaer 'ad¬ 
vised my husband to divide his funds into 
three equal parts: a, third for'the purchase; a 


FOE OF FEDERAL CONTROL 

(Continued from Page 7) 
had a ticket. When such was not the case, the 
passenger was instructed to go to the ticket 
office and purchase pne. the train being held 
meanwhile, if necessary. 

One of the passenger trains on which he 
worked, and which left Binghamton at 11:10 
p. m., in addition to the baggage car, ladies’ 
coach and sleeping car, likewise carried two 
cars of freight as a rule. The train was due 
at Cobleskill at 6 o’clock the following morn¬ 
ing and a lay-over of a half an hour was pro¬ 
vided in the schelude. This afforded an op¬ 
portunity to passengers to get breakfast, and 
this was to be found in readiness at the Blod¬ 
gett hotel, a popular hostelry located near the 
station. Meanwhile, the cars of freight were 
switched out and a smoking car added to thp 
train, which, when all was again in readiness, 
proceeded to Albany in regular passenger ser¬ 
vice, arriving in the capital at 8:10 a. m. On 
the return trip, the smoker was dropped at 
Cobleskill and the freight cars again “ picked 
«P” 

From April 1, 1870, until December 1. 1889. 
and again, from August 1, 1890, up to the date 
when he was pensioned, he served in the capac¬ 
ity of Train Baggageman. The checking sys¬ 
tem in vogue when he first took up that work 
was crude, indeed, when compared to that now 
in use. A brass “ way ” check was attached to 
the parcel, and on this was marked in chalk 
the station number at which delivery was to he 
made. 

He recalls vividly the many changes in 
equipment which developed during his time on 
the road, particularly the air brakes, which 
supplanted the hand equipment, thp more mod¬ 
ern means of lighting coaches which evolved 
from the use of the time-famous candle through 
the stage of the oil lamp to that of gas or 
electricity, and the adoption of steam heat in 


the place of stoves that burned either wood or 
coal. All of these improvements, he observes, 
were not only of advantage to passengers, but 
likewise made better the working conditions a* 
applied to the tr»in crewB. His last run was-, 
made with Conductor “ Jack ” Kearney. 

He has been twice married. His first wife, 
who died in 1901, was Miss Hannah Fayles, of 
Albany, and to them two sons were born, Mil¬ 
lard MoKeeby and Charles McKeeby, engi¬ 
neer and conductor, respectively, in the em¬ 
ploy of the Company. His present wife was 
Sarah Robinson, also of Albany, whom he mar¬ 
ried in 1903. Two brothers, Fred McKeeby 
and Job McKeeby, who served the Company 
as conductors, are dead. Rowland MbKEEBY, 
a nephew, is a Delaware and Hudson brakemau 
on the Susquehanna division. 

Mr. MoKeeby is a member of the Calvary 
Baptist Church of Binghamton. He resides at 
3 Dennison avenue, in that city. 


THE RAILWAYS—AN OPPRESSED INDUSTRY 

(Continued from Paste 8) 


4 The dissenting opinion, by Judge Field, says, 
In part: " The principle upon which the opinion 
of the majority proceeds is, In my judgment, sub¬ 
versive of the rights of private property, hereto¬ 
fore believed to be protected by constitutional 
guarantees against legislative Interference, and Is 
In conflict with the authorities cited In Its sup¬ 
port * • *. If the power can be exercised ns to 
one article. It may as to all articles, and *,nc 
prices of everything, from a calico gown to a 
city mansion, may be the subject of legislative 
direction.” "• 


‘The followring extract from the majority cpt J 
Ion, written by the Chief Justice, contains a )■ 
of industries subject to regulation : * * • " It 
been customary lu England, from time luW 
mortal, and In this country from Its first cola 
nlzatlon, to regulate ferries, common cairlers, 
hackmen, bakers, millers, wharfingers, Innkeepers, 
etc., and In so doing to fix a maximum of "barge 
to be made for services rendered, accommodsttons 
furnished and articles sold." 
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